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CLINICS. men, whose career of studentship was mark- 
este ed by talent, industry, and superior know- 


Extract from a Clinical Lecture deli- } ledge, whether located in some distant vil- 
vered at St, Thomas’s Hospital—by Frer- ; lage, or in some more fovourable spot in 
pERIck TyrreELL, Esq. ‘The “ taking of } nearer access to some one of the numerous 
a case,” or to present in words and language ? emporia of learning which at the present 
a picture of a disease, from its origin to } time render distinguished among nations 
its termination, such that another person at ; the history and aspect of this country, have 
some distant place, who peruses this de- ; risen above the pressure of the novel duties 
scription, will be able to recognise a simi- ; and obligations by which they find them- 
lar disease, and identify it with confidence ‘ selves surrounded when making their first 
with that observed by its first historian, is introduction into the busy scene of society. 
a qualification which few possess. To en- } But the very duties which they discontinue 
gage oneself in a work of systematically ; to observe and perform are those which 
arranging and recording the evidences of { unquestionably appear to be the best cal- 
any given case, is virtually to submit one- { culated to raise more and more the standard 
self to the process of self-education. No ; of their competency for the responsible 
man can spend an hour in study and re- { engagements of practice. Let me exhort 
flection upon the varied phases under ; you, whom I may be now addressing for 
Which disease may present, much more ; the last session of your hospital education, 
become ‘the historian of disease, without ; when engaged in another scene of exertion 
substantial improvement to his own mind, ; not to disregard the duties which you owe 
and without making an important addition ’ alike to your own talents and to the com- 
to the treasury of his practical knowledge. > mon cause of our common science. At 
Yet, how few are the cases in which young ; present, however, my part is not to instruct 
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you under the capacity of practitioners, but , 
rather to assist your exertions, and as far as 
I can to direct your steps towards the right 5 
channel by which the greatest amount of | 
useful knowledge is to be obtained, the > 
greatest measure of profit is to be realized, © 
within the limited period of your studies © 
under the roof of this hospital. As the cor- § 
rect and clear registration of a case, however - 
simple its character, presupposes on the part 
of the observer a sufficient amount of infor- 
mation to enable him to recognise and clas- 
sify those symptoms and circumstances « 
which most strikingly distinguish that par- 

ticular form of disease, it is scarcely desira- 


nen 


ble for the student, whose hospital practice 


is about to commence only, to engage him: 
self in ‘the practical occupation of taking 
cases, which may be advised as labour of 


considerable and permanent profit to him > 


whose education is more advanced. 
because the distinguishing characters of dis- 
ease are not intimately and generally known 
that many of the numerous cases of novelty 
and value which are weekly recorded in 
our periodicals are so voluminous, verbally 
circuitous, and consequently unreadable, 


repulsive to the patience of the general | 


reader, and therefore devoid of interest and » and that, in the second place, which involves 


utility, If brevity be the soul of wit, it is 
also the very essence of case-taking. Time 
is gained thus both by the reader and the 


It is 
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ledge and science of the day, the best chem. 
ist and physiologist, cateris paribus, is he 
who will most quickly command the mas. 
tery over the tactics of which I speak, 
Whichever the method which the taste of 


’ the student or practitioner may induce him 


to select, in all cases certain preliminary 
circumstances must be determined which 


affect influentially the views and opinions 
‘ that may be subsequently formed in regard 


to the existing state of the person under 
inquiry. 

How. long is it since your present illness 
commenced, generally forms the leading 
inquiry: it will be afterwards explained 
how much real and practical information 
may be developed in the reply which the 
question thus simple relating to the duration 
of the attack is calculated to elicit, as this 
circumscribes the inquiry within the bounds 
of a definite period of time. For the most 
part the examination resolves itself into two 


; obviously distinct portions: that which te- 


fers in the first place to the history of the 


> individual himself befure the commencement 


> 


of his present complaint, under which the 


question of family history, or hereditary 


predisposition would appropriately range, 


the natural history of his present illness. 


. There is, however, another method of case- 


¢ 


writer; the picture of the cisease is more ° 
striking; the impression which it produces : 
> can desire; according to the views, that is, 
é . . . 
which I have entertained of the practical 


more vivid and persistent. If it were pos- 
sible, which it undoubtedly is, to reduce the 


woik of registration into some form of alge- ° 
braic brevity, the method might be rene | 


dered suitable to the time of general prac- 


> adoption. 


titioners, in whose hands an accumulated ; 
listening to the tale of facts and sufferings 


treasury of facts of tncaleulable value and 


importance might be rapidly collected, from ‘ 
this head, also, what may be regarded 4 


the safe‘and instructive vantage-cround af- 
forded by which the whole realms of past 


practice and experience may be surveyed : 
Recollect that : 


by each individual member, 


< 


exp orence is not transmissible as a comfort- > 
able heritage from one generation to the § 


succeeding, like some portable commodities, 
of whose nature you may fourm a very shrewd 


¢ 
y] 


conception. You yourselves musé labour as 3 


assiduously and ardently as those who have 5 
. . . > 
gone before you, if your desire he to become ° 


versant in what must be defined the empi- 
rical tactics of Yeal practice. But do not 
fail to understand that he who starts in 
familiar possession of al! the improved know- 


g 
§ 
$ 
5 


) 
' 


taking, which for some years I have been 
in the habit of recommending as the most 
complete and systematic which the student 


value of such a practice, and the general 
profit which may accrue from its universal 
The more natural plan has long 
appeared to me to consist in first patiently 


which the patient himself has to tell. Under 


accessory evidence afforded by the friends 
and relatives of the patient may be regarded 
as tanging under the same department with 
that under which it has been proposed to 
consider the story related by the patient 


‘ himself. In relaton to this historical spe 


cies of evidence, it was suggested ina forme 
lecture that the term stujective should be 
employed as the discriminating symbol; the 
simplicity of this term forms its chief recom- 
mendation; it denotes the source (the sub- 
ject or patient) from which the evidence i 
obtained. 

As a record of cases must owe a consider- 
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name of the disease at the head, according 
to the following plan. 


, of the case should always be marked b 


’ ease, to eluc 
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adhered to, so ’ at the time under consideration. 
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At one view it may be observed, accord- 
ing to this system of registration, that each 
case in all its particulars is planned out 
into two essentially distinct portions; that, 
namely, which embraces all incidents re- 
spective of the patient’s previous history; 
that also of his family. This head likewise 
comprehends the remaining circumstances 
which are always required to render com- 
plete the preliminaries of the case; name, 
age, employment, &c.; the causes, actual 
and predisposing, tending to the production 
of the existing state; and so on with refer- 
ence to numerous other particulars which 
the peculiar nature of the case may involve. 
The second portion of the account dates from 
the time at which the observer was sum- 
moned to attend the case. It is at this 
stage that accuracy, descriptive and obser- 
vant, should mark the statements recorded. 
When the actual observer becomes himself 
the historian of facts and phenomena, what 
palliative reasons can be offered in extenua- 
tion of the discredit which the wrong appre- 
ciation of symptoms and appearances, in 
eravely attempting the historical delineation 
of disease, would justify us in bringing 
down upon his reputation. 

Under the head of “ progress,” particu- 
lars may be multiplied and accumulated ac- 
cording to the time at the command of the 
reporter, or the singularity or importance of 
the case. But it is here desirable to state 
that the real value of a case bears any other 
than a direct proportion to the voluminous 
minuteness with which the dai/y changes 
and phases of the case may have been regis- 
tered. The numerous diurnal irregularities 
which chequer the tenor of every the most 
ordinary form of disease, require, notwith- 
standing, the exercise of sound discrimina- 
tive judgment in detecting and selecting the 
least useful and important from those signs 
and circumstances which are indispensable 
to the epitomized representation of the dis- 
ease which it is designed to exhibit and 
preserve, 

But while this observation will be felt by 
practitioners as conveying the real truth, it 
is quite necessary to remark, lest it should 
operate discouragingly upon your exertions, 
that it is impossible for the student to be 
too minute and circumstantial (keeping, of 
course, in studious strictness, within the 
limits of his patience and ambition) in the 
account which he may seck to draw up ofa 


case. The longer the duration of the period 


during which the mind is maintained in dj. 
rect intercourse with external phenomena, 
it is obvious that the more complete and 
persistent the impress which it receives, 

It was just now advised to premise the 
account of a case with the name of the dis. 
ease. It is easy enough to adjudge cor. 
rectly the nature of a case, when the bone 
had emerged through the investing muscles 
and integuments, and call the case one of 
compound fracture; but there are other 
instances in which it is difficult to assign a 
name. This observation renders it proper 
to recur to the particulars of the plan for 
taking cases which has just been proposed 


for your consideration. I can give the as 


surance from my own experience that when 
the mind is habituated to a uniform system 
of examining cases, each step into'the in- 
quiry becomes suggestive of numerous colla- 
teral considerations, which become impor- 
tant in their turn in the assistance which 
they aflord to the mind in its endeavours to 
unveil the truth of all surrounding fallacies 
and obscurities. 

Let the question of age be first consi- 
dered. Suppose two cases to happen pa 
rallel to each other in general character. A 
child receives aslight injury upon the head, 
just enough to produce the symptoms of con- 
cussion,—a man in sound health receives a 
similar injury, and proportionate in severity. 
On the abstract circumstance of age, what 
prognosis or inference should be formed 
as to the amount, or in what light ought the 
probabilities of the two cases to be regarded! 
Practical experience has proved that injuries 
of this description are unquestionably more 
serious in the case of the child. than that of 
the adult. The explanative reasons are, 
that in the child the standard of the circulat- 
ing energies is higher; the irritability of the 
nervous centres correspondingly greater: 
hence the proneness to hydrocephalus. 

Suppose two other comparative instances. 
The vsseous system becomes the seat of 
mollities, or softening. One case happens in 
a child of two or three years old; the other 
in an adult person. In which example does 
the disease assume the gloomy character of 
fatality? The interesting observations lately 
published by Mr. Solly upon this subject 
have informed you all, that in the child the 
disease is innocent and simple, and always 
curable; in the adult it is synonymous, iN 
deed, with certain death. 

‘I'he medullary forms of carcinomata, de 
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generating into the hematoid fungus, may , 


occur to the child, as is too frequently seen 


; 


in the many cases which are brought to the | 


Ophthalmic Hospital, in which the eye has 
become the subject of the disease; while the 


scirrhous variety of malignant disease in far | 


the greatest frequency happens in persons 
whose age has exceeded forty. 
additional instances might be given in proof 


of the real diagnostic importance which at- 


taches to the isolated circumstance of age. 


Under the head of “ Residence,’ more 


especially in medical cases, considerations of 
the greatest consequence arise. In fact, it 


Numerous | 


to the bilious or choleric, nervous and me- 
lancholic, the same observation of indifler- 
ence might be made. It is a far more 
useful inquiry to determine how Jow or how 


. high is the standard of the system’s power. 


To indulge in a little political imagery: it 


, were, in my opinion, a higher mark of good 


sense and philosophy in the surgeon to 


_ consider in preference and simply the means 


might, without the slightest overrating of | 


truth, be declared that the whole science of 
physical geography becomes, with reference 
to this particular, the instructive handmaid 
of medicine. 

The latitude of the place of residence; the 
character and productions of the soil; the 


proximity of the miasmatic sources; the . 


chemical character of the water which the 


locality affords; the contamination of the . 


atmosphere by any neighbouring malarial 
emanations; are considerations of no less 
scientific interest than practical value. 
Under the subject of “ Employment or 
Profession,” the mind might have under 
cursory review a thousand objects of greater 


of aggression—the tendency on the part of 
the disease or injury, and of the means of 
resistance or defence on the part of the con- 
stitution, when a man’s brain is uncom- 
fortably shaken, or leg unpleasantly broken. 
I do not think it customary, on the part of 
Wise surgeons, to give way to much anxiety 
as to the exact tint which the hair and skin 


represent, or what the description of his 


, temper may be; whether the one is white, 
, or black, or any intermediate shade; or the 


other sour or sweet: no very important 
consideration is involved as regards the plan 


' of treatment to be pursued. 


There is, however, another method of 


, classifying objective facts, in drawing up an 


historical view of disease, the superior va- 


, lue of which I have oftentimes experienced 


and acknowledged. Its principles consist in 


, grouping together all the phenomena which 


/ 


or less consequence to a correct system of , 


examination. ‘There are diseases the cate- 
gory of which is numerous, which are almost 
peculiar to artisans engaged in particular 
occupations. 

Habits of life suggests too a course of 
inquiry which may tend to develope evi- 


light which it may reflect upon the character 
of any given case. ‘l'emperance or intem- 


are referable for their cause and dependence 
to the same system of organs. Certain dis- 
eases are distinguished by a certain series of 


; symptoms, which advancing physiology has 


perance in eating or drinking isa point fre- | 
' have lulled almost entirely into the pre- 


quently of no inferior import in the prognosis 


to be formed. There are forms of disease to > 


which the drunkard is liable, and from which 
the temperate man is exempt. A slight in- 
jury falls with disproportionate severity upon 


compelled us to ascribe to the nervous sys- 
tem, as that by whose agency alone they can 
be produced. Delirium belongs as much to 
the brain exclusively as all involuntary mus- 


dence of the most useful description in the ; cular action; and all involuntary muscular 


relaxations relate to, and are caused by, dis- 
ease or injury operating upon the spinal 
cord. In concussion, all mental phenomena 


foundest rest, while the agency of the spinal 


system continues unabated in its presidence 


_ over the inlets and outlets of the body: the 


‘ sphincters are active and excitable. 


the system of the one, and quickly extin- | 
guishes its energies; while by the other it is 


sustained with remarkable impunity. There 
would be no impropriety in considering un- 
der this division of the subject of constilution- 
alagency. It is remote from my province 


? 


? 


to enter upon a discussion of this unsatisfac- | 


tory topic. ‘To the surgeon it is not very 


§ 


important whether the patient’s constitution | 


belong to the sanguine in its peculiar tem- 
perament, or to the phlegmatic. In regard 


§ 


But in 
the still profounder coma of compression, 
the pressure of the effused clot or depressed 
bone extends with fatal force its counter-in- 
fluence to the region of the spinal system; 
and in addition to the depth of snoring sleep, 
into which all cerebral influence is plunged 
in the general wreck, all spinal agency be- 
comes suspended, 

Dr. Hall, by the exercise of the most ex- 


. traordinary inductive acumen, has succeeded 
' in amassing on the simplest, yet the most 
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clear and systematic principles of classifica- 
tion, the various morbid phehomena which 
belong to the department of the nervous 
system. 
I must refer you. 


a firm grasp of his constitution, that he dis- 


- covers he has been trifling with his very ex. 


To his valuable works, therefore, | 


istence. Application is then made to the 
physician and surgeon; and a degree of as. 


’ tonishment is expressed when the patient is 


In all diseases a certain number of cha- 
racteristic phenomena equally depend upon | 
the heart and circulating system; certain ; 
others upon the cutaneous and mucous » 
’ cine, and swallows his nostrums, and then 


tracts. Perhaps these are less pointed and 
definite in character than those which are 
caused by derangement of the nervous sys- 
tem. 

According to the principles of this method 


told that his disease is of a serious, perhaps 
fatal character. Who has he to blame but 
himself? He placed his life in the hands of 
a man ignorant of the first elements of medi- 


wonders at the result! 
A knowledge of medicine is supposed by 


* those who patronize quacks, to come by in- 


> tuition. 


of examining and recording cases, the sys- ’ 
tems of the viscera may be also collected into ” 
separate departments—as the respiration, the ° 
the parish clerk, who announced his inten- 


glandular, the hepatic, the urinary, the geni- 


tal, and uterine systems, and perhaps the » 


lymphatic. 
system is founded are unquestionably the 
most philosophical. 


The principles on which this » 


The boy who carries his master’s 
medicine to the patients, no sooner is eman- 
cipated from the shop, than he commences 
business on his own account, thinking like 


tion to go into orders, that “it is the duty 
of every one to rise to the top in his pro 


» fession!” 


But recollect that its : 


successful adoption presupposes the posses- 
sion of exact knowledge with respect to the > 


anatomy and the physiology of the systems 
into which the body is reducible. 


‘‘When I was a younker, I first was apprenticed 
Unto a barber, so dapper and airy; 

I next was a carpenter, then turned a dentist, 
ihen tailor, good L—d'—then an apothecary. 


© & Rut blunders will happen, in callings so various, 


From the materials thus hastily thrown 


together in relation to this mode of re- 


cording and examining cases of disease, I ° 


hope your natural ingenuity will render 
easy the construction of a tabular form, each 
column being headed by a separate system, 
by which the labour of registration may be 
still further abbreviated. 


—~—<— 


SKETCHES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF MEDICAL DELUSIONS. 


Quackery.—*« The great evil of quackery 


) 


I fancy they happen to some who are prouder; 
I once gavea patient, whose health was precarious, 
A terrible dose of my best shaving powder.” 
So sings Dickey Gossip in the song; and 
it is a correct history of many a charlatan 
who has amassed a fortune.-—Physic and 


Physicians. 


Homeaopathy.— The London and Edin- 


_ burgh Monthly Journal of Medical Science 


for March last, contains an amusing review 
of “ A Treatise on the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Homeopathy. By Francis Black, 


> 'M. D., London, 1842,” from which we 
' make the following extract: — 


and secret remedies,” says Sir G. Blane, “is 
the false confidence which is inspired to the © 


exclusion of other and better remedies.’’* 


A person labouring under an affection of > 


the heart or lungs, is induced by some puff- 
ing advertisement to try the wonderful effi- 
cacy of some particular pill. 


“To those who, like ourselves, have pe- 
rused many homeopathic treatises, it is un- 
speakably amusing to observe what a variety 
of explanations are given of the (alleged) 
efficacy of the globules. The increase of 


’ surface resulting from the trituration with 
_ sugar of milk, is the one chiefly dwelt on by 


He does so, ' Dr. Black, and he cites the observations of 


and finds himself no better: “Persevere,” » 


says Mr. Morrison, “ you eannot expect any 


advice, and swallows the pills by thirties, 
and fifties, at a time, until he finds himself 
advancing, as the Irishman said, backwards; 
and it is not until the disease has obtained 


* Medical Logic. 


Professor Déppler in confirmation of his 


' ue : views. From him, he extracts the following 
good result until the * Universal’ has had a } 


fair trial.” ‘he patient acts upon the quack’s ° 


choice morceau:— 
“« Proceeding on the moderate assump- 


tion, that by each trituration the particles 


are reduced to the hundredth part of their 


: previous size, we shall find the surface of a 
- medicine, originally a cube of an inch, will 
: become, at the third trituration, equal to two 
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equare miles; at the fifth, to the Austrian » ever, a certain amount of reaction was 
dominions; at the sixth, to the area of Asia | 


and Africa together; and at the ninth, to the 
united: superficies of the sun, the planets, 
and their moons.’ 


son would say, who was well acquainted 
with the Hahnemannic principle of separa- 
ting syllables to increase their effect. Lord 
Byron once wished, that 

‘women had but one mouth, 


That he might kiss them all at once from north to 
south.’ 


We know not what kind of mouths the be- 





lievers in homeopathy may have; their - 


man’ fested,’ 
i. e. the patients were recovering before their 


 nthil:-pilifying treatment was begun. Ob- 
' serve the Jesuistry of the following:-- 

«“ Pro—di—gi—ous! as Dominie Samp- » 
- extinguished, the ordinary measures must be 


“+ But in cases where life seems almost 


employed. Nay, according to the opinion 
of some homceopathists there are instances 
in which blood-letting acts beneficially in 


- rousing the vital activity; but this reaction 


once established, we fall back upon the em- 


> ployment of specific remedies. When of- 


rr 


swallow, however, must be tremendous, con- ° 
' as castor oil, and then to treat homeopathi- 
‘ cally any effects they may have caused.’ 


sidering what doctrines and globules are 
gulped down, Professor Doppler, in the 
following language, cunningly insinuates, 
that afterall, the globules may be inert,— 


‘We have said sufficient to show, that if | 


medicines act in virtue of their mass, the 
doses use? in homeopathy must be quite 
inert; but if in proportion to their surface, 
they may be of tremendous potency.’ Even 
the homaopathists themselves are beginning 
to desert the standard of their master,—* Ol- 
faction is a mode never to be resorted to; it 
is extremely uncertain, and possesses no ad- 
vantage. P. 161. So here is one bubble 
burst. Have the patients, credulous as they 
are, begun to snuff the absurdity of it? 

“But what is giving up this out-post, to 
the surrender of the citadel, the conceding 
the whole question in the following ‘pas- 
sages ?’— 

“« But at the same time that we consider 
homeopathy the most successful system, we 
admit, that there are some few cases in which 


we must have recourse to other measures. » 
For example, in cases of poisoning, it is 


necessary to have recourse to emetics, or the 


stomach-pump, and then to counteract the ° 
’ should so 


effects of the poison by homeeapathic means. 
In asphyxia, syncope, and such conditions, 
when the power of reaction is almost de- 


, 


2 


aN 


~~ 


stroyed, it is necessary to have recourse to ‘ 


speedy stimuli, stimuli which cannot be af- 
forded by homeopathic medicine. Numer- 
ous cases are on record of asphyxia of chil- 
dren being relieved by chamomuilla. Petroz 
has given bovista, with great success, in as- 


PAPEL 


phyxia from the vapours of charcoal, and ° 


the solanum mammosum in asphyxia from 
drowning. Many cases have been given of 
apoplexy cured by nux v., opium, belladon- 
na, cocculus, &c. In all these cases, how- 


fending matter exists in the stomach, or 
intestinal canal, the first step is to get rid of 
them by an emetic or gentle aperient, such 


“That is, all that is really required is to 
be accomplished by allopathic means, and 
then homaopathy is to step in, and modestly 
claim the merit of the cure. Having so 


: often disagreed with our author, it is truly 


refreshing to find a passage in which we 
cordially agree with him,—agree with him 
as completely as adjective with its substan- 
tive, and as we are sure every person will 
do,—except those so deservedly denounced. 

«“<¢ There is a class of practitioners who 
merit the indignation of every right-minded 
man,—a class who, viewing medicine only as 
a trade, a mere barter for pounds, shillings, 
pence, (ay, even pence, think of that!) act 
obsequiously as the patient wishes; at his 
desire their practice is either homaopathic 
or allopathic; such unprincipled conduct ad- 
mits of no apology.’ P. 163. 

“ How grievous it is to think that any of 


’ the students of the reine arznemittellehre, 


the materia medica pura, that employs a mor- 
tar of sugar of milk to grind the globules in, 
lest aught impure should mix with the pri- 
mitive material, to think that any of them 


Fall under the power of avarice—that demon bold 
Who ranges earth with never dying force, 


as, for the sake of filthy lucre, Judas-like, to 


’ betray their master,—the venerable, the 


much-enduring,—Hahnemann. Proh! pu- 


’ dor. Nevertheless, they act wisely in their 


generation, for they can read the signs of the 
times, and know well that the days of ho- 
mopathy are numbered. They have dis- 
covered that the gullilie persons among the 
people of England, constitute what the ma- 


> thematicians term ‘a fixed quantity.’ They 


2 
? 

) 
\ 


have little cause to be proud of their adhe- 
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rents, since, on inquiry, they will be found 


either to have deserted some other cause, ; 
- was sent for. He came with probe in hand; 


some ‘universal’ remedy, such as Morri- 
son’s pills, or white mustard seed, before 
joining the hommopathic standard, or, what 
is of far greater concernment to the dealers 
in ‘small notions,’ as the Americans would 
call the globules, are ready to pass over to 
any bold charlatan who will offer them any 
thing new; exactly resembling those de- 
scribed by the poet: 





At night, 

Some praised at morning what they blamed, 

But always think the last opinion right; 

While their weak heads, like towns unfortified, 

’fwixt sense and nonsense daily change their 
sides. 


«That the homeopathic practitioners are 
thrust down from the high places they had 
once scrambled up to, is well known. Their 
reverend chaplain boasted a few years ago, 


that ‘queens’ were its nursing mothers. | 
| § 


Here he unfortunately reckoned without his 
‘host;’ for our patriot king soon drove them 
out with words more becoming a sailor than 
a prince.* We never find a ‘bulletin’ (a 
document the homceopaths will be shy of in 
future,) respecting that illustrious lady, 
signed by any of them,—as good sense has 
triumphed over national feeliag. A gallant 
marquis went lately to great Malvern, to see 
what the ‘water doctor’ could do for his 
‘uncured’ neuralgia. But ‘a heavy blow 
and great discouragement’ has been dealt 
to them by the decease of a lady of high 
rank.” 





Root Doctors and their Practice—The 
following case of shocking malpractice by 
those charlatans termed root doctors, who 
prey so extensively upon the community in 
various parts of our country, is related by 
Dr. E. D. Black, of Burlington, Iowa, in 
the No. of the Western Lancet for January 
last. 

« James Henry, etat. 35,a farmer, belong- 
ing to a healthy family, of a bilious temper- 
ament, living in a miasmatic district, on the 
2Ist of August, was wounded by a broad- 
axe on the inner side of the knee, over the 
inner condyle of the os femoris, extending 


about three inches long. At first there was 


a slight hemorrhage; the lips of the wound 


were drawn together by one of the men who 


Were present, and confined there by ban- : 


German nonsense in his Palace.’? 


, dages, at the time of the accident; and then 


a man, one of those self-styled Doctors, 


to complete the wound, tore off the dressing, 
broke open the wound, and ‘went hard to 
work, probing.’ ‘The result was an alarm. 


-ing hemorrhage, and~an escape of a thin 


white fluid, the synovia. After thus doing 
as much injury as he well could, he proceed- 
ed to dress the wound. He first placed a 
tent in it, as he said, ‘to let out all the mat- 


- ter,’ and applying a roller, he directed it to 


be bathed in cold water every three hours, 


. This treatment was persevered in for seven 


days, without any benefit to the patient. 
He was then discharged, and another was 
called in; he also being one of those mighty 
men, a root Doctor. He had the tent taken 
out, the lips drawn together and confined, 
which united in a few days. ‘Then followed 
rapidly this train of symptoms—great swel- 
ling of the knee, pain and redness; at the 
expiration of the fifth day, an cpening to a 
large abscess was formed. The Doctor, in 
the plenitude of his wisdom, used an injec- 


- tion to this abscess, of the acetate of lead; 


how strong I did not learn; and also a tent, 
to keep the wound open, as did his eminent 
predecessor, and his ‘ drawing salve,’ which 
he said ‘was. intended to bring out the bad 
matter in the sore.’ This sort of remedies 
was used, and this form of treatment perse- 
vered in, until the 25th of September, with 
a great loss of strength and flesh to the pa- 
tient. At this time the Doctor left him, 
with this consoling advice—‘ that he must 
get some one to cut off his leg.’ 

At this crisis Dr. Black was called in, and 


- found the patient in the following condition: 


‘Great emaciation and loss of muscular 


» power; loss of appetite, bowels costive, pulse 


quick and soft, or gaseous, one hundred and 
twenty beats in a minute; great restlessness, 
flushed face, skin dry and shriveled; tongue 


_ dry and coated with a yellow fur; consider- 


able thirst; the leg much swollen and great 
tenderness to the touch, so much so that he 
could not bear any weight of bedclothes; 
the knee greatly swollen, and a discharge 


_ from the wound of a thin greenish fluid, of 
two inches upon the tibia; the wound being ° 


great fetor; the skin, for several inches 
around the wound, was of a purplish ap- 
pearance, and the limb so painful that he 
could not bear to have it moved in the bed.” 

“As I was called in,” says Dr. Black, “for 


6 Nasasl Sigal ain siedita Vine he aca » the purpose of amputating the limb, I suppose 
Y _ I should have proceeded to the operation im- 


med! 
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mediately, in strict con formity to medical eti- 


quette. But, having ascertained that both of | 


my illustrious predecessors were most learn- 
ed ‘root Doetors,’ I did not think it advisable 
to sacrifice the patient’s leg to motives of 
mere personal etiquette, even where it is 
justly due. Consequently, instead of cutting 
off a limb, I went to work and cured it.” 


= 
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Fatal in fluence of Solitary Confinement 
on coloured persons.—Dr. B. H. Coates 
stated to the Philad. College of Physicians 
atu recent meeting, that a very dispropor- 
tionate mortality was shown by the official 
Prison Reports ‘o exist, under separate con- 
finement, in the white and coloured races. 
In the Eastern Penitentiary the proportion 
was seven blacks to two whites. From the 
statistics of Dr. Emerson; published in the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
it appears that the relative mortality of the 
two races in Philadelphia is nearly as two 
to one. Dr, Coates infers from this that 
coloured persons ought not to be subjected 
to the punishment of separate confinement; 
or any confinement, without air, exercise, 
and sunshine. 


Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina.—The class in attendance the past 


winter amounted to 214, of which number . 


the degree of M. D. was conferred on 62. 


Medical Students in the State of New 


York.—The total number of medical stu- 


dents in the several Medical Schools in the | 


State of New York, during the session of 


1841-2, was 605; during the sessibn of 1842 - 


-3, 677.— Regent's Report. 


Addison County Medical Society, Ver- 
mont.—Orricers. President, Jonathan 
Adams Allen, of Middlebury. Vice Presi 


dent, Dan. ©. Stone, of Vergennes. Sec- | 
' by habit diminished.’ About half a tea- 


retary, D. C. Goodale, of Addison. Cen- 
sors, Geo. E. Stone, M. H. Ranney, and P. 
Cheney. Librarian, C. H. Sprague. Trea- 
surer, Wm. P. Russell. 


Connecticut Retreat for the Insane.—Dr. | 
John L, Butler, late Physician to the Insti- 
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tution for the Insane of South Boston, has 
been elected Medical Superintendent of the 
Retreat for the Insane at Hartford. 
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Poisoning Children in England with 


’ Godfrey’s Cordial—In our preceding No. 


we gave some account of the condition of 
the London Milliners, as detailed in a report 


' recently presented to Parliament; and we 


propose now to notice some astounding de- 


' velopments made in that report as to a prac- 


tice prevalent among a portion of the labour- 
ing classes of Great Britain, and to which 
they are driven by the pressure of poverty, 
The practice to which we allude is detailed 
in the following extracts from the Atheneum, 
March 4, 1843. 

“We have often heard, as have many of 
our readers, of the extent to which Godfrey’s 
Cordial is administered, to ‘quiet’ children, 
in many districts where the pressure of pov- 
erty obliges the mother to work instead of 
attending to her baby. We confess that, 
accustomed as we have been to hear such 
rumours, we were little prepared for the 
horrors which Mr. Grainger’s report has 
brought to light on this systematic poisoning 
of children; for to this the following well 
attested evidence clearly amounts. 

“In the first place, the extent to which the 
practice is carried may be guessed from the 
admission of one druggist to the coroner, 
that he had himself made up thirteen hun- 
dred weight of treacle into Godfrey’s Cor- 
dial in one year! Not only is this mixture 
a preparation of laudanum, but witness (a 
chemist) is obliged to prepare the laudanum 
of a greater strength than is prescribed in 
the Pharmacopezia, or the persons who pur- 
chase it would object; and the cordial so pre- 
pared is stronger than that sold under the 
same name in London. ‘The system is, to 
commence the dose as soon after birth as 
possible. ‘The mothers ‘begin with the 
syrup of rhubarb and Jaudanum mixed to- 


' géther; then they go to ‘Godfrey’s Pure,’ 


and then to laudanum, as the effects become 


spoonful of the mixture is at first given, 
then one tea-spoonful of the cordial, and 


, finally they arrive at 15 and 20 drops of 
-laudanum at a time! 


The child, thus ho- 
cussed, lies for hours in a state of stupor in 
its mother’s lap, whilst she pursues her em- 
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ployment of winding the thread on the bob- 


‘fant four months old, apparently a fine 


bins. The results on the health of the little | 


victim are soon apparent. It becomes pale 
and wan, with peculiar sharpness of feature, 
and rapidly wastes away; and the majority 


of these children die by the time they are | 


two years old! The following is the state- 
ment of a girl, evidently acting in accord- 
ance with the custom, and in entire igno- 
rance of the result. 


She is 20, and the © 


mother of an illegitimate child: ‘has work- © 


ed since she was six years old for 14 or 15 


. 
hours a day on the average.’ Can earn » 


about 3s. a week now, working from 9. a. m. 
till 10 p.m. ‘If it were not for her having 
to sit so close to work, she would never have 
given her baby the cordial. 


She has tried | 


to break it off many times, but cannot, for 
if she did, she would have nothing to eat. ; 
* * When the infant was a week old, she | 


gave it half a tea-spoonful of Godfrey’s 
twice a day. * * She gradually increased 
the quantity by a drop or two. * * When 


healthy child, to whom the mother had 
given, in the forenoon, a dose of cordial; stu. 


_ ‘por was produced, and ultimately, after six 


hours had elapsed, medical assistance was 
procured, but not by the mother, who a 

parently wished the child to perish. By 
proper treatment, persevered in from 6 p. x, 
until after 12 at night, the child was so far 
restored as to open his eyes and cry. The 
surgeon gave directions that the child 


- should be kept aroused, and in motion, and 


have cold water dashed on the face till the 
narcotic effects had subsided. Instead of 
this, in a quarter of an hour after the sur- 
geon left, the infant was allowed to sink to 
sleep and die. The medical attendant, Mr, 
Wilson, told witness, that by attention to 
the directions given to the mother the child 
would have recovered. Jt was witness's 
opinion that the case against the mother 


‘amounted to manslaughter; the verdict 
, was, ‘Died in consequence of having a 


it was four months old it was so wankle ° 
and thin, folks persuaded her to give it lau- © 
danum, to bring it on, as it did other chil- , 


dren.” At the end of her evidence is ap- 
pended a note from the doctor, that the in- 


large dose of Godfrey’s cordial adminis 
tered by the mother. On inquiry ascer- 
tained that besides this one, four other chil. 


‘ dren had died suddenly, of whom one was 


_ killed by an injury from a cart; the cause 


fant was brought to him in the last stage of | 
marasmus, suffering under very considerable | 
diarrhoea, and would not in all probability | 
> which witness is inclined to attribute rather 


live many weeks. 


« But is it conceivable, that all women are . 
equally blind to the effects of this wholesale - 


poison’ There is clear evidence to the con- » 
The following is the testimony of | 


trary. 
Mr. Michael Browne, the Coroner of Not- 
tingham, given under his signature:— 


of death in the other cases is not known. 
Within the last two years the number of 
these inquests has somewhat diminished, 


to a greater care in concealing such cases 
than to any diminution of mortality.’ 
“For the words ‘Godfrey’s Cordial,’ in 
this sapient verdict, read ‘poison,’ and the 
precise truth is told. ‘The coroner’s notion, 


, that the conduct of the mother amounted to 


«“éThe excuse has frequently been that | 
the mother was obliged to adopt this plan » 
because she had no time to attend to the 3 


child, being engaged in work. 
reason to believe that many infants, other 
than those on whom inquests are held, per- 


Has strong | 
’ death, such killing should go by another and 
’ a shorter mame. The giving a child a ‘large 


) 


? 

ish more insidiously from the administration 
r . ? 
of laudanum. * * Knows that the practice , 
of administering pure laudanum to infants, | 
as being more efficacious than the cordial, is > 


very prevalent. Knows that the cordial and 


laudanum are given to infants on the day of | 


birth, and that even it is prepared in readi- 
ness for that event. Knows of an inquest 
lately in which death took place from this 
cause on the second or third day.’ 


manslaughter, is, we apprehend, short of the 
fact; our idea of the matter is, that wheres 
person does any act of which the probable 
consequence may be, and eventually is, 


dose’ of laudanum, when the mother bad 
the means of knowing the exact effect, sufi 
ciently establishes, we think, her knowledge 
of the probability that death would ensue. 
It did ensue; and her conduct beforehand 
was the only course she could pursue to en- 


> sure that effect—pursued moreover against 


_ the express warning of a medical man. The 
- malice aforethought is evidenced by the 


“The following is almost too monstrous : 


for belief. The Coroner continues:— 
«“¢In 1836 he held an inquest on an in- 


: same facts. The Attorney General has 


moved for a certiorari to quash less doubt: 


> ful inquisitions than this. 


« But there is further evidence of this sy* 
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tem of child murder. A chemist, whose 
name is withheld, says:-— 

«é4 case occurred a short time ago of a 
mother coming into the shop with her child 
in the arms. Witness remonstrated against 
giving it laudanum, and told the mother she 
had better go home and put the child in a 
bucket of water,—‘it would have been the 
most humane plan of putting it out of the 
way.’ The mother replied that the infant 
had been used to laudanum and must have 
it, and that it took a half-penny worth a-day, | 
or 60 drops. Does not know what has be- — 
come of the child, but ‘supposgg it is done 
for by this time.’ It is not uncommon for 
mothers to begin this practice with infants 
of a fortnight old; commencing with half a | 
teaspoonful of Godfrey’s, or 1 or 2 drops » 
of laudanum. Has known an infant killed : 
with three drops of laudanum, but nothing | 
was said about it. Knows that many in- ; 
fants die by degrees, and that no inquest or 
other inquiry is made. Has known some ' 
odd cases where surgeons have-been called 
to apply the stomach pump; but ‘infants 
go off quickly, they are not like grown peo- 
ple.” 

Tannin an Antidote to Poisonous Mush- | 
rooms.—Tannin, which forms with many 
vegetable poisons an insoluble combination, 
is stated by Chausarel to be an antidote to « 
poisonous mushrooms. M. C. has observed ° 

the best effects in poisoning by these plants © 
from the administration of a weak decoction ° 
of gall nuts, or a solution of tannin.—<An- — 
na's of Chem. March 1843, 

Woman tapped 866 times —M. Leca- | 
xu has communicated to the French Acad- 
emy of Medicine the case of a woman 36 
years of age labouring under ascites, who’ 
was tapped 866 times. The first time 20|bs. 
of clear limpid fluid was removed. It accu- ; 
mulated so rapidly that the operation had to > 
be again performed in 10 days, and this was | 
done regularly every 10 or 12 days for 15 ° 
years, until M. Lecanu determined to apply | 
compression to the abdomen. Under this ° 
treatinent the secretion gradually diminished 

and at last stopped altogether, so that no 
Operation has been performed for the last 


two years —L. & E. M. J. Med. Sci., Jan. 
1843, 
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Cancer Influenced by Civilization —M. 
Tanchou, in a paper read to the French 


~ 
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Acad. of Sciences, endeavoured to show that 
diseases of the mamma increase in propor- 
tion as civilization advances; and adduced 
a series of tables in support of that opinion. 

Spermatozoa within the mammiferous 
ovum.—Dr. Martin Barry states, that he has 
again detected the presence of spermatozoa 
in the ova taken from the Fallopian tube of 
a rabbit, within a few hours after coitus. 

Detection of Arsenic in the Liver.—Dr. 
Curistison has recently succeeded in de- 
tecting arsenic in the liver of a person who 
had died of poisoning with that substance, 
and whose body had been buried three 
months, 


Worms in the Blood of a Dog.—M. Gru- 
BY exhibited tothe French Acad. of Sci- 
ences, Jan. 30, under the microscope, fili- 
form worms which he found alive in great 
numbers in the blood of a dog. They were 
in size nearly one-half, or about two-thirds, 
of a blood globule-—Comples Rendus. 


Nervous Structure of the Uterus.—-It ap- 


. pears from the results of Dr. Robt. Lee’s dis- 


sections, that the human uterus possesses a 


great and extensive system of nerves, which 
: enlarge during pregnancy, along with the 


coats, blood-vessels, and absorbents of that 
organ, and which after parturition resume 
their original condition. Itis chiefly through 
the influence conveyed by these nerves that 
the uterus is rendered capable of performing 


, its various functions, and by which sympa- 
> thies are established between it and other 


parts of the system.— Proceedings of Koyal 


» Society, June, 1842. 


Institute of France.-—M. Velpeau has 
been elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in the place of Baron Larrey. The 


’ chief candidates were MM. Velpeau, Lis- 


franc, Lallemand, Civiale. At the third bal- 
lot the votes stood, for M. Velpeau 33, for 
M. Lallemand 26. 

Suppression of Quackery.—The French 
Chamber of Peers has passed a law ordain- 
ing that, in future, no patents shall be 
granted for secret remedies, or for pharma- 
ceutical preparations. Our own patent laws 
should be so changed as to exclude medici- 
nal preparations and surgical instruments 
from the protection of a patent, and we urge 
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the profession to make a move in this matter. 
Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases— 
We extract the following, it appears to us 
just remarks on this subject, from an article | 
in The British and Foreign Review, or | 
European Quarterly Journal, for April 
last.—*“ The acquittal of certain criminals 
on more than one recent occasion, on the 


. ground of insanity, has unquestionably en- 


couraged other persons to attempt similar 
crimes, under shelter of the same plea. 
Each verdict has been followed by a re- 
crudescence of such offences. This striking 
fact is in itself a sufficient proof, that how- 
ever such delinquents may be affected in 
their minds, they are sufficiently sane to 
reason, and to act upon the state of the 
law and the decisions of juries, by which 
they conceive it to be demonstrated that 
they are exempt from the operation of the 
law. How then can it be maintained that 
the same persons would have been incapa- | 
ble of reasoning upon the effect of the law, 
if it had been applied in all its rigour, or of 
conforming to its injunctions, if they had 
no hope of eluding its penalties? The 
assurance of impunity not only acts upon 
insane minds as a direct incentive to crime, 
since they know themselves to be legally 
relieved from the consequences of their 
actions, but it acts upon minds in a state of 
incipient unsoundness, as an encourage- 
ment of the disease by which they are 
affected. The will is itself the guardian of 
the will. In very many cases of mental 
disease we have no doubt that the necessity 
of adhering to a stricter discipline, aided by 
the fear of penal consequences, might check 
the progress of the complaint. A mind is 
seldom overthrown until it is relaxed.” 

» * * * * * 

“With regard to the test of insanity, or 
to speak more accurately, the test of moral 
responsibility, it does not appear to us that 
the mere proof of the presence or absence 
of the faculty of distinguishing right from 


wrong is the safest that can be adopted. 


The number of persons of insane mind 


who are utterly unconscious of what is >, 
right or what is wrong, is comparatively » 
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small, yet they are not fit objects of punish- 
ment, at least not of capital punishment, | 


where their impulses are so extravagant and » 


their power of self-control so enfeebled, that : 
they are the victims of merciless and absurd » 
delusions which they obey, though they ‘ 


' believe them not; on the other hand, where 


every circumstance in his life tends to war. 
rant the inference that a man does habitu. 


‘ ally exercise the control of free volition over 
’ all his ordinary actions, we should be most 


unwilling to exempt him from punishment, 
on the ground of a mere mental delusion; 
because the fear of punishment is quite as 
likely to restrain such a man from a crime 
as the delusion, under which he labours, is 
calculated to impel him to commit it. Ina 


, word, the only test which a court of crimi- 


nal justice can allow itself to adopt, and 
the only inquiry upon which it ought to 
enter is, whether the criminal had sufficient 
intelligence to know that the act he has 
committed is punishable by law, and sufi 
cient control over his actions not to be the 


_ mere victim of blind impulse or frenzy.” 


Larve of the Musca Vomitoria, deve- 
loped in the Eye.—A boy, three years of 
age, was brought to Dr. Eitner in the month 


of July last, affected with violent inflamma- 


tion of the left eye especially, the child de- 
claring that he felt something “ creeping in 
his eye.” The left upper eyelid was enor- 
mously swollen, and nearly covered the un- 
der eyelid completely. On raising the up- 
per eyelid, the posterior extremities of a 
mass of maggots were immediately brought 
into view. Proper assistance having been 


_ procured, twenty larv of the common blue 


bottle were extracted one after the other; 
they were half an inch in length each, and 
required a tug to loosen them from their po 
sition. From the inner canthus of the right 
eye a single larva was perceived and ex- 
tracted. The child recovered under ordi- 
nary treatment; the sight of the left eye 
was very long of being recovered, but the 


‘ cornea regained its transparency by degrees; 
and at the time of the report being made, 


there was only a nebulous spot, about the 
size of a lentil, which also seemed to be 


disappearing —L. & E. M. J. Med. &. 


March 1843, from Med. Zeit. von Preuss 
Verein. Nov. 9, 1842. 
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We are able to lay before our readers 
foreign intelligence of the latest dates, hav- 
ing received the Nos. of the British Journals 
up to the Ist of May. 
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